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A LEAF 

ma 
THE LIFE OF VAN DYCK. 

BT HAREIET A. TATES. 

In 1620, Van Dyck, advised by Rubens, 
left Antwerp to go to Italy. The young 
artist in this journey tasted freedom for 
the first time. Mounted on the white 
horse, the parting gift of Rubens, every 
road and by-path seemed inviting to him. 
Nature alone filled his vision, and the 
artist often paused to enjoy its beauty, to 
gaze upon many a rustic cottage, illumi- 
nated with smiling sunbeams and many a 
noble tree. He felt himself Nature's his- 
torian; he wrote off her Godlike attributes 
in these objects, and as often paused to 
portray higher works of the creative 
power in groups of merry children, who 
sat for pictures of innocence and grace. 
The peasants ■with their evening songs, re- 
turning from labor seemed to catch inspir- 
ation from earth's adorings, and the young 
artist's heart went out to meet and wel- 
come the rejoicings, which, from the same 
source filled his own soul. 

Arriving at the little village of Savel- 
them, a few miles from Brussels, of which 
it is a small edition, clasped by fertile 
meadow bands, and attracted by the beauty 
of the country, and simplicity ot'life, (which 
_his later love of display and magnificence 
'seem not to warrant,) Van Dyck was in- 
duced to pause and ask a home among the 
rustics. His choice led him to the cottage 
of an old peasant, who lived with a grand- 
son, a boy of about sixteen summers, and 
whose devotion to his aged parent had 
displayed itself to Van Dyck in no com- 
mon manner ; and thus drawn to them by 
the common love of the good and the 
beautiful in their hearts, he felt that peace 
might be secured in their midst. To his 
young eyes, the wealth of the living pres- 
ent, in dew and sunshine, seemed happier 
than the darkened tints of the old masters; 
and that love for the Past which had held 
his soul in bondage, when the four walls of 
his studio made his world, seemed to have 
fled. Rome, consecrated in his imagina- 
tion, rose at times like an invention, while 
the World alone seemed truth, indepen- 
dent of art, ancient or modern. 

Bnt he did not in these contemplations 
forget his high calling; he labored, for a 
time as only genius can, whose election is 
. sure, — labored to attain the great end, 
copying the great Master's works, " who is 
over all and in all." Inexpressible grace 
distinguished his portraits; Life furnished 
his models — Nature his coloring; — and his 
works owe less to ancient art, which he 
afterwards studied, than to his agreeable 
choice of nature and his first love. 

A portrait of the old peasant, beloved 
by all the village, filled the cottage with 
visitors to see the picture and the artist. 
In simple guise his first love came to him, 
attired in the peasant's dress of the coun- 
try, a basket of fruit in one hand, and 
flowers in the other for an offering. On 
market day she came to the cottage to see 
the famed picture. Her eyes strayed from 
the work to the originator, and their look 
was answered by the artist in words scarce 
audible,— " Sainte Vierge! Rose celeste! 
Reme des anges ! Tour d' i voire." He can- 



not let the angel go. The little basket of 
fruit as purchased, •with the wish that a 
regular supply might bring her to the cot- 
tage daily. She came each day, and his 
horizon knew no other light ; she was his 
morning star ; Rome and her shrouded 
beauty he would shut his eyes upon. And 
now his beloved art must express what 
words had failed to do. The daily saluta- 
tions of the young peasant Ginevra, with an 
occasional momentary dalliance, were as salt 
water to thirst, — he must with his pencil 
tell her how her beauty charmed his soul. 
He had promised an offering to the village 
church, — he would paint a Madonna, — 
Ginevra should be his model, his inspira- 
tion. He made the request, and through 
the intercession of the old peasant of the 
cottage it was granted. 

The morning came for the first sitting, 
and pale and trembling, she stood, tears 
filling her beautiful eyes. Gentle words, 
which long had lingered on the artist's 
tongue, now in soothing found ready utter- 
ance. That portrait lit the fire of his 
heaven-born genius. In the labor of love, 
days were consumed, keeping Rome and 
the object of his journey, still far in the 
distance, and when the last pencil stroke 
named Ginevra the artist's ideal Mary- 
Mother, he knelt before her and told her 
his love. 

The story is soon told. Van Dyck hav- 
ing won the guileless peasant's heart, gave 
himself up to the abandonment of the 
deepest passion his heart ever knew ; his 
worship of the beautiful had concentrated 
itself in her fair being, and artist life seem- 
ed finished in the possession of loveliness. 
Ginevra roused him from his lethargy bv 
begging a picture of himself, — and he gave 
the world his likeness in a St. Martin on 
the horse of Rubens, which, with the Ma- 
donna were given to the village church as 
altar pieces. 

His residence at Savelthem becoming 
known, Rubens used every inducement by 
means of the Oav. Vannis an accomplished 
Italian, to rekindle the flame of ambition 
in the bosom of the young man. He suc- 
ceeded. Sorrowful he sought Ginevra, 
bound himself before heaven to return, 
never again in life to be separated, tore 
himself away, and, accompanied by Nanni, 
hastened to Italy. He pursued his studies 
with vigor, at first, with the hope of for- 
getting in them his unfortunate passion ; 
in this he succeeded. Next, to quiet the 
remorse which haunted him with the 
memory of his love; — in this he failed. 
God writes upon the heart, cruel and 
faithless, in characters of fire, many a 
burning sentence : — the veriest wretch that 
lives cannot injure and forget. 

•The poor and heart-sick Ginevra, to 
whom in her lowliness, " life was still life, 
in spite of its woes," became more quietly 
dutiful, shrinking neither from hardship 
nor task; sometimes cheered by delusive 
hopes, yet she faded daily. Kneeling Sab- 
bath after Sabbath in the little church, 
she felt the image of the altar-piece to be 
between her and her God. The holy 
father, her spiritual guide from infancy, 
had not failed to read the look her eyes 
gave out ; death waited for one more sor- 
row to complete the measure of her woes. 
The news of the marriage of Van Dyck 
with the high-born Maria Ruthven, chilled 
her life-blood. 



" Was God leaa God that eht was mortal sad? 
She rose and worshiped in sackcloth clad." 

And in answer to prayer oame release 
from life and weariness. The little church 
saw on the day of her burial, before the 
same altar two pictures, touched by the 
same hand, in life and in death. The holy 
father wrote to Van Dyck that his name 
was the last upon her lips, and the letter 
found him still struggling to forget. In 
frenzy he tore the missive that wrung his 
heart into shreds, and gave himself up to 
a brief agony of sorrow. But the world 
smiled upon him; honored by royalty, 
courtiers, beauty, and fashion thronged to 
his feasts, and were honored by the touches 
of his pencil. And the grass grew green 
upon Ginevra's grave, and her weary spirit 
was at rest. 
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Bbiok being one of the " building stones" 
of our country, we quote the following his- 
torical account of that material from " The 
Builder," reported in that magazine as a 
"Paper read at the Architectural Musennj,, 
London, by G. Aitchison, Jnn." 

" Bricks must be divided into two classes, the 
burnt and the unburnt; and though the un- 
burnt would hardly appear worthy of mention 
in a country like England, so subject to heavy 
rains, and so humid an atmosphere, still the 
enormous structures that have been raised in 
unburnt bricks, in countries iu many respects 
far more civilized than our own, must entitle 
them to mention. The manner of forming these 
raw bricks we learn from various authorities 
and specimens ; but we may take the account 
of Pliny as about as good a one as any that we 
have. In Book xxxv. c. 49, he says : — ' Bricks 
are not to be made from a sandy nor from a 
gravelly soil, but from a chalky and whitish, or 
from a reddish soil ; but if from a sandy, let it 
certainly be from a stiff one. They are best 
made in spring, for they get cracked in the sum- 
mer. They are not good for buildings, unless 
they are two years old, and the loam should be 
well steeped before they are made.' This would 
lead us to suppose that the Romans did not use 
straw or reeds, like the Assyrians or Egyptians. 
It may be remarked, that it does not seem im- 
probable that the moulding of unburnt bricks 
was discovered in a few generations after the 
creation. The impression of the human feet in 
soft ground at once strikes the attention of 
savages. We see it represented in the picture- 
writing of the Mexicans, and we hear of it 
being used as a means of tracking the enemy 
by the American Indians. When its sus- 
ceptibility of receiving impression was once 
noticed, man could not fail to observe how it 
hardened in the sun ; clods that had fallen in 
on a river bank might readily suggest its uses 
in masses, and the nest of the swallow, or the 
house of the beaver, might have given the pat- 
tern of a complete hut. Be this as it may,, we 
find that unburnt bricks, impressed with a pat 
tern, were used at an early period: some of 
the oldest remains of building are in that 
material." 

" The Nineveh palaces were built of unburnt 
bricks, formed of loam and straw; the walls 
were in many instances fifteen feet thick, lined 
with the sculptured slabs of alabaster, now in 
the British Museum ; and it is the falling in of 
these walls, and their being" again converted 
into earth, that has so wonderfully preserved 
these sculptures." 

" Xenophon speaks of the city ' Larissa being 
walled with nXcvOot (.Kepa/uai, or potters' bricks 
which I imagine to be unburnt bricks).' This 
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wall, he says, ' was 25 feet thick and 100 high, 
built on a stone plinth of 20 feet in height.' 
The latest discoveries at Nineveh have shown 
us a similar wall on a stone plinth. In Mexico, 
the Teocalis, or God's Houses, are built, or at 
least, -faced with bricks, generally believed to 
be unburnt. One of these Teocalis, near Cho- 
lula, is in the form of a square truncated pyra- 
mid, and is formed of four terraces ; its whole 
height is 177 feet; each side of its base is 
1,423 feet, twice the length of the Great Pyra- 
mid of Cheops. Its base covers 44 acres, and 
its truncated top contains more than one acre." 

"In Egypt there are many small pyramids 
of unburnt bricks, — at Dashour and Thebes, — 
the bricks being formed of loam and chopped 
straw. Many of these bricks are stamped or 
moulded with figures and hieroglyphics ; and it 
is very probable that it was for the building of 
these pyramids that the Israelites were em- 
ployed in making bricks, as described in Exodus, 
ch. v., v. 7. 

" Among the Greeks we learn from Pausanias, 
of A.gis besieging the city of Mantinea, which 
was walled with unburnt bricks, and which he 
overcame by turning the river against it, which 
dissolved the wall. It is recorded that Nineveh, 
under Sardanapalus, was destroyed in a similar 
manner. Pausanias, too, tells us that walls of 
unburnt bricks resist the battering-ram better 
than stone walls ; and Pliny says that walls of 
this material are less affected by earthquakes 
than other walls; and we have found in our 
attacks on the Russian earthworks, that earthen 
walls are not less adapted for modern war- 
fare." 

" The burning of bricks, and the use of mor- 
tar, seem to imply so great an advance in civil- 
ization, that we should hardly expect to find 
burnt bricks used before some thousand years had 
elapsed from the Creation ; and the first mention 
we find of it is in Genesis, for the building of the 
Tower of Babel : — ' Let us make bricks and burn 
' them thoroughly ; and they had brick for stone, 
and slime had they for mortar; and they said, Go 
to. let us build us a city, and a tower whose 
top may reach unto heaven.' The description 
given by Herodotus agrees with this exactly. 
1 Here I think I ought to explain how the earth 
taken out of the moat was consumed, and in 
what manner the wall was built. As they dug 
the moat, they made bricks of the earth that 
was taken out, and when they had moulded 
a sufficient number, they baked them in 
kilns; then making use of hot asphalte for 
cement, and laying wattled reeds between the 
thirty bottom courses of bricks, they first built 
up the sides of the moat, and afterwards the 
wall itself, in the same manner.' We have 
lately found walls in Babylonia built exactly in 
this manner, with asphalte and wattled reeds." 

" Herodotus tells us, that the king, Asuchis, 
wishing to surpass the former kings, left a 
pyramid as a memorial, built of brick, on which 
was this inscription — ' Do not despise me in 
comparison with the pyramids of stone, for I 
excel them as much as Zeus the other gods, 
for by plunging a pole into a lake and collect- 
ing the mire that stuck to it, were made bricks, 
and in this manner built me.' " 

" Xenophon, in his ' Anabasis,' Book n. c. 4, 
gives an account of the wall of the Medes. ' It 
was built,' says he, 'of burnt bricks laid in 
asphalte 20 feet thick, 100 feet high, and its 
length was said to be 20 parasangs, about 67 
miles long.' " 

" ' Diodorus Siculus,' Book ii. cap. 8, men- 
tions the walls of a palace in Babylon, as being 
of burnt brick, carved of men and animals, all 
painted in the natural colors ; but it is not yery 
clear whether these were not all in raw tints as 
those at Nimrod. Herodotus gives a similar 
description of the walls of Ecbatana. The use 
of bricks painted in colors, and burnt in, was 
doubted until the discoveries of Layard and 
others, when specimens of burnt bricks were 



found at Nimrod, painted in white, yellow, 
green, and black enamel. These bricks seem 
to have been embedded in the plaster above the 
alabaster slabs as ornament ; and hear Wurka, 
Messrs. Loftus and Boutcher found a wall form- 
ed of mud and chopped straw, ornamented 
with geometrical patterns formed by the cir- 
cular ends of small cones of baked brick, the 
remaining portion of the cone being embedded 
in the wall. These ends had been enamelled in 
black, yellow, and white." 

****** 

" Demosthenes, in his orations about the 
crown, speaks of bricks; and Pliny mentions 
that the Greeks, when they might build of flint, 
prefer brick walls, for they were eternal if they 
were built upright," * * * * 

" Among other ancient nations, the Chinese 
have been celebrated for their great acquaint- 
ance with the plastic art. It is needless to 
mention the great wall of China, is built of 
burnt brick. Its date is about 200 years B. C." 

We are strong advocates for brick- work. 
For ordinary structures like dwelling- 
honses, etc., there is no better material 
than brick. Besides being less costly than 
stone, brick- work, when the resnlt of brain- 
work on the part of the architect, is far 
more beautiful than the unmeaning facades 
of most of our limestone structures. Onr 
city might now have been the most beauti- 
ful city in the world with brick, had not 
most of its edifices erected within the past 
ten years been controlled by quarry specu- 
lators and' scheming builders. We are glad 
to note the decliue of the " brown stone 
mania." Superior to brick as a building- 
material, that is for ornamental character- 
istics, and one capable of expressing the 
beautiful better than most building-mate- 
rials, is the encaustic tile. We believe this 
material will yet be extensively used as a 
front to buildings : it possesses every re- 
quisite of durability, and will no doubt be 
manufactured at a cost price on a par with 
other rival materials, if it be not so al- 
ready. With the advent of the encaustic 
tile, color comes tq delight the eye, and 
open up a field for play of fancy and taste, 
such as we do not dream of. There is no 
reason why cheerfulness should not greet 
us on every side, in walls radiant with 
charms of color, and streets brilliant "with 
the hues of the rainbow. In summer, com- 
bined with green, what could be more 
beautiful ? and how grateful in winter, when 
Nature's color is a simple monotone. Golor 
is the only element of beauty that is now 
lacking in the range of means at the dis- 
posal of the architect, and the only one 
untried — certainly to any extent — by our 
experiment-loving community. We are re- 
joiced that New York is still unfinished ! 

Iron and Glass in Building Construc- 
tion. — The Builder seems to think there is 
danger of " an iron and glass constructing 
mania" in England, which must end in 
"disappointment, ruin, and disgust," the 
said mania producing a growing taste for 
Hyde Park Crystal Palace style of archL- 
tectm - e for museums, exhibition purposes, 
etc., further developed in the Sydenham 
structure. The writer gives invaluable 
information concerning the defects of the 
materials employed in those buildings, — we 
give extracts, accordingly, for the benefit 
of our building community. He says : 

" People should wait to have some expe- 
rience, or should, at least, ask for a faithful re- 



port as to existing experience of the use of iron 
and glass ; — firstly, in the exhibition of Hyde 
Park ; and, secondly, in the structure at Syden- 
ham. On the last day of the Hyde Park Ex- 
hibition, rain came through the roof like water 
through a cullender, and we know that there 
are hundreds of leaks in the roof every wet day 
at Sydenham. . . . There are defects (for build- 
ing purposes) inherent in the materials ; and 
these defective qualities no art can overcome or 
remove; we mean the vitreous character of 
iron and glass. In this variable and moist 
climate of England, there are many days when 
condensation takes place on all substances a 
few degrees lower in temperature than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Invisible vapor becomes 
visible and palpable wet, running down or 
dropping from all substances which condense 
and do not absorb. The praises of " marble 
halls," have been sung in romance and in 
poetry ; but marble halls are anything but 
comfortable halls, simply because of the cold- 
ness of the substance and the non-absorbing 
character of the surface. In these qualities, 
marble resembles iron and glass. 

" There is another defect in such structures, 
namely, open joints where the materials come 
together. It is practically impossible to make 
a permanent water-tight joint betwixt iron and 
glass, the materials do not expand and con- 
tract equally. There is vibration, and between 
glass and glass there is no attempt at forming 
a joint other than " but " or " lap," through 
which rain is blown and snow is drifted. These 
items, painting and glazing will not be small, 
and the cost should be ascertained before any 
large outlay is incurred." 

After the New York Crystal Palace • 
experiment, we do not think there is much 
probability of the erection of similar struc- 
tures in other parts of the United States. 
Our Crystal Palace was not a successful 
enterprise. If it had been so, there would 
have been no end to iron and glass struc- 
tures with us, let the defects of these ma- 
terials be what they may. The proper use 
of iron and glass is generally well stated in 
the following extract. 

" For the purposes of a conservatory, iron 
and glass are the most fit materials. The 
frame-work must be slender and should be 
elegant. Plants require light, vapor, and heat ; 
a few leaks, more or less are of little conse- 
quence, because water must be used liberally 
over the soil and over the leaves of tropical 
and other hothouse plants. That which is an 
advantage in a conservatory, is a cause of ruin 
in an exhibition. Silks, jewelry, pictures, sta- 
tionery, furniture, musical instruments, and the 
thousand and one things collected in a large 
exhibition or bazar require perfect shelter from 
wet, and, if this is not secured by the main 
structure, a second roof must be provided with- 
in. .. . Iron and glass have their use. They 
enable the architect to second the desire for 
show in modern shop-fronts. Floors, roofs, and 
galleries may have wider spans and bolder pro- 
jections. Pillars, beams, and girders, may have 
lightness and strength not to be attained by 
timber, stone, or brick. For such purposes, 
cast and wrought iron are peculiarly fitted, the 
one to bear crushing pressure, the other to re- 
sist tensile force ; but the one must not be put 
to serve for the other, the cast for the wrought, 
admitting that, for many modern acquirements, 
the architect may use iron as indicated. . . . 
Public buildings require stone and bricks. 
These are the true materials for the architect to 
use. Iron and glass must be secondary and 
subservient." 



The Savings' Bank in Bleeokeb Stbebt. 
— We hardly know how to account for cer- 
tain peculiarities in the construction of this 
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building, unless^ as in some of our theatrical 
speculations, it has been arranged with an 
idea to its ultimate conversion into a 
church— its present business failing. It 
certainly does not look like a banking- 
house ; and a puzzled stranger standing in 
front of it, as it is now, without sign, would 
range its uses somewhere between a syna- 
gogue and a Slates prison. With a design 
approaching those classic models which 
were lighted from above, it yet has mean 
side-windows. With a front of almost 
Egyptian heaviness, containing marble 
enough to make a fort, it is yet constructed 
in the rear with thin, scarcely wind-defy- 
ing Jbrick walls. It should be called a 
temple of Sham. Mammon, perhaps, after 
all, deserves no better. 

It seems to us but a fair example of that 
vulgar rage for mere show and lavish ex- 
pense which characterizes the architecture 
of our day.-. The front is a mere imposi- 
tion. It is full of false balconies, and 
similar shams. Its ornamentation is pro- 
fanely redundant, and overloads what, if 
more simple, might be even beautiful. As 
it is, one is called upon to admire the 
masons' work, which is truly admirable. 
The marble is beautifully white, and nicely 
cut ; and to the unthinking eye it will be 
all that is required. To such eyes, we 
presume, it is solely addressed, and we 
presume our observation of it will be re- 
garded as impertinent. 

If strictly planned for a savings' bank, 
we think it should not have been loaded 
.with the costly work, and by its extrava- 
gance repudiate the principle it is built to 
encourage; and any one who has been 
obliged to wait at the doors of such insti- 
tutions for hours, will not admire the two 
small doors, and the scant light of the inte- 
rior. It is time that the rights of human 
nature as to ingress and egress from public 
buildings should begin to be recognized. 

This building is an admirable illustration 
of the ignorance of the moral significance 
of an architectural work. There is no 
"standard of criticism other than the recog- 
nition of the purpose of a building, with a 
strict conformity of structure to the thought 
its purpose excites, which will have any ef- 
fect in eradicating our architectural errors. 



" The Art op Egypt was not imitative, but 
conventional and representative. The occupa- 
tion of the Egyptian artist was hereditary, and 
all the forms, proportions, and attitudes of 
his figures were prescribed and inviolable." — 
Wornum. 



LOVE IN LITTLE. 
(From the Oerman of Biickert.) by a. m. 
i. 
This whole world is far too spacious 

For one earthly soul's embrace, 
Only in the Father's bosom 
Finds It an abiding-place. 
Haman heart is quite too small 
For its lore to mantle all. 



Then, with earnest soul and single, 
To a breast that's true and free, 

Trusting all and all confiding, 
Yield thyself exclusively : 

In the lore which holds one heart, 

All the world shall take a part. 



inrinlngtf. 



THE FAMILY AS A WORK OF AET. 
No. n. 

Si autem acceperis uxorem; Don peccasti. Et si 
nupserit Virgo, non peccavit; tribulationem tamen 
carnls habebunt hujusmodi. Ego autem vobis parco. 
— let Corinlhiane, vii. 2S. 

Happy has it been for the growing con- 
dition of society, that the laws of the affec- 
tions have always been paramount where- 
ever and whenever nature has been suffi- 
ciently vigorous to assert its prerogatives, 
and to maintain a just equilibrium between 
itself and the mechanically stationary, and 
retrogressive state of things around it. 
Order in the phenomena of life has been, 
and is, but too often sought for, at the 
ruinous expense of its progressive vitality ; 
and this vicious course has frequently re- 
sulted in great political and social convul- 
sions. Family perturbations being on a 
small scale, and but seldom visible to the 
public eye, their deep under currents are 
never publicly felt or regarded until they 
undermine the foundation of the social edi- 
fice, and force an outlet through its most 
sacred portals. It is then that thoughtful 
minds are provoked to think of the im- 
portance of the family to society, through 
their action and reaction on each other, to 
investigate into its nature and workings, 
and the necessity of recasting its consti- 
tuents so as to keep them in harmony with 
the principles of its sacramental foundation. 

The laws of the affections in the forma- 
tion of conjugal unions have always waged 
a deadly war against the conventional bar- 
riers, prejudices, and distinctions of race, 
religion, and nationality, — three directions 
in which the human mind has rather oscil- 
lated, irritably, than progressed harmoni- 
ously, notwithstanding their important 
services in the crystlalisation of social ex- 
istences. It would be difficult even at this 
day to measure the innumerable and mani- 
fold chords of discord which they keep 
constantly vibrating throughout family and 
social life, and to what an extent. they 
poison and embitter the holiest relation- 
ships growing out of the union of human 
beings in society. Imperfect, and mechan- 
ically formed creatures, early cast in their 
iron moulds, live on, torn from the great 
brotherhood of humanity, and as utterly 
incapable of becoming artistically inter- 
woven into the great chain of social pro- 
gression as sands on the sea-shore. But 
those who are born into the world with 
affluent natures, with original powers of 
growth, are moved forward by the laws of 
their affections, and elevate themselves 
socially, vindicate their aesthetical aspira- 
tions without any reference to the conven- 
tional distinctions of race, religion, or na- 
tionality, and thus secure the advancing 
tendencies of their natures as they flood 
themselves into the great and symmetri- 
cally formed reservoirs of society. 

Life before marriage, is to a great ex- 
tent, an individualized latitudinarianism of 
the feelings, thoughts, and actions, even 
where an enlightened and religiously well 
tempered parental authority has been 
austerely brought to bear on them during 
their early growth. But where there has 
been no normal union of the parental au- 
thority in the disciplination of children, 
there is no proper and legitimate prepara- 



tion for married life, no natural and logical 
concatenation of the thoughts, sentiments, 
and actions to form a true conjugal rela- 
tionship and union. It is thus that the 
neglect of primitive culture in the family 
training of children — and great defeots of 
temper and education in the parental hier- 
archy, may, and do, perpetuate for ages, 
the most deplorable evibi in all the ramifi- 
cations of our expanded existences. It re- 
quires a powerful renovation of the blood, 
a complete physiological regeneration of 
our constitution to overcome and redeem 
those transmitted evils of tije family com- 
pact which grow like weeds from age to 
age, and which poisonously intertwist 
themselves with the complicated scaffold- 
ings of our varied existence. 

For every vocation in life there is re- 
quired an educated or empirical training, 
which is looked upon as a necessary and 
indispensable condition thereto; but fpr 
marriage, the most vital of aU, the very 
source or spiritual regeneration ana" per*' 
manent reform, there would seem to be no 
probationary step deemed necessary, nor 
preliminary training required; all is left 
to chance, all lies within the dark embraces 
of unreasoning, unreflecting Superstition. 
The moral, and the immoral ; the educated, 
and the uneducated; the lettered, and 
the unlettered ; the squalid poor, and the 
voluptuous rich, — all equally enter into the 
canonization of married, life without being 
socially held responsible for the grave re- 
sponsibilities which are incurred thereby. 
And yet marriage was spiritually, insti- 
tuted by Christ himself, was placed as an 
eternal rock between^social life and death,; 
— between the corruption of the body and 
the purity of the spirit, — between tjjje; 
mortality of the flesh and the immortality 
of the soul. Quod ergo Deus cpnjnnxit,.' 
homo non separet. Those have drifted] 
far away from the religious significancy of 
marriage who identify it with any agency 
or attribute peculiar to polygamy, or, who 
imagine that it has any function in com- 
mon with it. Polygamy must have been 
but a barely visible moral improvement on 
the state of things that went before it, and 
out of which it grew progressively ; but 
those only who have thoroughly studied 
the social history of the times of polygamy 
can form a sufficiently elevated notion of 
the immense flight of spirit over matter 
which sanctified the advent of the Chris- 
tian marriage upon the libidinous ruins of 
pagan polygamy. 

The eternally working elements of na- 
ture are slow in effecting reforms, — slow 
in breaking the carnally formed shell that 
coils itself around -and impedes the perpet- 
ually moving spirit that renovates and re,, 
deems the world. It is this progressively 
slow movement of the spirit of Nature's 
laws which so often Irritates the spas^ 
modio and badly trained minds of what 
the world calls reformers, men of narrow 
but intensified intellects, 'thrown up by the 
tempestuous undercurrent of events, long- 
continued and active, but converging at 
times into a critical point, concretely 
marked off by these flesh and blood re- 
formers. • . 

Misconceptions as to the nature and 
destination of marriage have made it a 
sepulchre for many a fondly cherished 
hope,— -many a fondly anticipated pleasure. 
Licentious imaginations have become iaderl 



